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ABSTRACT 

- --- -Futures study is a forward-looking equivalent of 

histbry--not predicting the future, but attempting to discipline bur 
anticipations of the future (or of a future) as we perceive it now. 
This paper investigates the extent to which futures study shares with 
history and comparative study an empirical^ as distinct from 
normative, starting point for curriculum inq!iiry. An5 treats 
anticipation as a-practieal or deliberative art and provides specific 
examples of inethedsi and procedures for using arts of anticipation in 
cttrrieuliiin study. Three general principles for exploring futures in 
education have significance for curriculum inquiry^ including the 
following: 111 anticipation of a plurality of f utures--investigatihg 
probable, possible, and preferred alternative futures; 12) an^ 
eclec t i c approach to sources and me theds~~examin i ng-ma j or sources of 
alternative futures iii»ges; and X3) critique and negotiations of 
meaning---critiCally analyzing traditions^ values, concepts, and 
images eiiibedded in everyday language that mediate interpretations of 
experieheei The-paper discusses temporality in curriculum and the 
functions of temporal continuities and ambiguities in currieultuii 
discourse. Included in the study are 7 figures and 22 references. 
(WTH) 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper examines the contributions of futures study to curriculum research 
with particular reference to the proposition that futures study compiements 
historical and comparative studies in offering a distinctive frame of reference 
for asking questions about curriculum. The paper explores the complementary 
roles of historical and futures studies in provide g a critical perspective 
on te mporality in curriculum and the functions of teir^bral continuities and 
ambiguities in curriculum discburse. The paper treats anticipation as a 
practical (deliberative) art and provides specific examples of methods and 
procedures for using arts of anticipation in curriculum study. 
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^is paper explores the proposition that futures study cOTiplements historical 
and ^comparative studies in offering a distincpve frame of reference for 
asking questions about curriculum.^.. In the context of this symposium^ a 
first question to be addressed _is the extent to which futures study shares 
with history„ and. comp^ative„ an "empirical" (as distinct from "normative") 

starting. point for curricui™ inqtiiry. This question may best be illuminated 
by ah example. 

T^ KESH WAY OF LEARNING: HISTORY, COMPARISON SPECULATION? 

^e Kesh live in a different time and place from us and what follows is an 
abridged version of the life story. of one of their number, a man called 
Fairweather. This_ story.^ and especi the translator's note which 
accompanies it^_ reveals much about the Kesh view of learning. It is clearly 
^^flif^erent^ view of learning from that whicdi pervades and persists, in. 
contemporary Western societies. But I would argue that. the_ story's value 
in.providing a critical perspective on curriculum practice in our own time 
and place does not depend to any great extent on knowing precisely v^en and 
where we might find the Kesh. 

__ _fie was well educated in his household.^ .and became a member 
of the Planting lodge at thirteen years old. During his adolescence 
he learned arboriciatiare with his ^ther^s brother a scholar of the 
Planting Lodge... arid with orchard trees of all kincis. • 

..^he came to Kastoha-na, where he [studied] .^e.wi^r the trees 
grew.^ere, as the orchards of Kastohajwere_the_ richest and most 
beautiful anywhere in those times, .^.Fairweather. . .went to live in 
the household bf.^.a forester^ _working_mostly with the oaks that are 
cut for fine: carpentry. _ .For same years he worked with her in 
locating, selecting, cutting, and replanting forest oaks. He joined 
the Wood Art. 

Whenever he was back in Kastoha he_^ worked at crossbreeding 
varieties of pear. In those__times none of the Valley pears was very 
good, all were subject^ to_cankers,_and most needed irrigation to bear 
well. To obtain. varieties of trees... he asked people in the north 
for help. Some__seedliig pear trees were sent to him from orchards.^, 
far in the_nor1±..^ _ By crossbreeding the northern trees. with. a pear* 
tree he had^ found growing wild above the oak forest s.^^ he came upon a 
s^ong^ saail, and drought-hardy tree with excellent fruit, and he 
came^to Sinshan to plant some of the seedlings..^ Now this is the 
brown-pear grown in most orchards and gardens, and people call it the 
Fairweather pear . . . 

Fairweathir_began to study with the aj^le trees pf the. Upper- 
Valley orchards, working at crossbreed^ to help, the _ mountain apples 
resist the edge^curl disease.: He was also doing a ^eat work of many 
years with the soils and earths of tiie foothills of the Mountain and 
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the trees that grew in the various soils, iaatming vrtiere and how they 
grew i i i 

He cbhtihued to work in_th^ orchard^ ofSihshah, .planting, tending, 
priming^_.cleahing, _fertiiisS^^ . .tiii he was 

eightyrone. -^He^died of pneumonia after working'^'n the plum orchards 
of Sinshan in the rain. 

[Faizrweather] was my father Vs father I am writing this for -^e 
library^ ^* _s6_ that he may be remenSered for a while when pectr trees 
are planted or orchards praised. 
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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE: 

-^-^fie-^leaz^ed-arioricuitore with his jnoiher's brother. . .and with 
orchard trees of all kinds. 

We would be more likely to say that _ he learned. from _ his uncle aibout 
brchard_trees; _but_this_w6uid_not-be af^ of the 

repeated. suffix -oud^-with^_^ an uncle 

???z??®®?L-'^^^®^^^^^^®?™^9 " not a transfer of something by 
someone to someone, but is a relationship. Moreover, the relationship 
is considered to be reciprocal. Such a point of view seems at hopeless 
odds with the distinction of subject and object considered essential 
to science. Yet it appears that [pairweather ' s] genetic experiments 
or mahipiulatibhs were technically skilful, and that he _was_nbt_ ignorant 
of the theories involved, _ and it is _certaih_ that _he achieved .precis 
what, he set_biat to .achieve* tod the resulting strain of tree was 
given his namei a_t}/pe case, in our vocabulary, of Man's control over 
Nature. This phrase, however, could not b'* translated into Kesh, 
which had no word meaning Nature except sher being; and anyhow the 
kesh saw the Pairweather pear as the result of a collaboration between 
a man arid some pear trees. The difference of attitude is interesting 
arid the absence of capital letters perhaps hbt entirely trivial. 
(Ursula Le Guin, 1985:273-5) 

The difference iri attitude Ls, indeed^ interesting^.mbreover,^ it is the 
<^iffererice between the Kesh_view_bf _learning_and our_own thait gives the 
story its critical ed_ge^__If Pairweather ."s story, and te Guin's translation 
^f it/ helps us to penetrate the -t^en-for^^antedness of existing 
curricular conceptions, then it matters little whether the kesh are 
historical Jand/or anthropological) "fact" or a speculative fiction of 
^-Guin's- imagination. The fact of the story's existence is eriough to 
provide us with questions for curriculum irigtiiry. In te Guiri's wbrds^ the 
Kesh "might be going to have lived a Ibrig^ lorig time from now in Northern 
California" and her book about them trarislates "their vbices spesakihg for 
themselves" (1985: xi) . But to dismiss her story as "mere" speculative, 
fictidri both undervalues the creative imagination as a soiarce of critical 
insights and overvalues the "factual" basis bf histbricai and con^arative 
studies. As Le Guin says bf her own wbrfc: 

The_difficuity-of^ translation from a language that doesn't yet exist 
is-considerable, but there's no need to exaggerate it. The past, 
after all, can be quite as obscure as the future. The ancierit 
(3iinese book called Tao teh chirig has beeri trarislated into English 
- dozens df^ times, Brid indeed the Chinese have to keep retranslating 
it into Oxiriese at every cycle of Cathay ^ but rib translation can 
give us the book that Lab Tze {whb may hbt have existed) wrote. Mi 

we have is the Tao teh ching _ihat is_here/ how. tod so with 

trarislatioris from a literature_bf _the_ibr_.al future^ iSe fact_that 

it hasn't yet been written, Sie mere absence of a i&ct to translate; 
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'^?^^'^.^^:i''i^i'^at much difference. What was and what, may be lie, 

faceis we cannot see, in the arms of silence; All 
we ever have is here, now. (Le Guih> 1985: xJ.) 



Thus, futures study can be seen ss_ a forward-looking equivalent of history. 
Historical study cannot give us_the_past but attempts to discipline our 
inte^etatiohs of the (or a)__^past as it appears to us here. hoW. Similarly, 
futures study cannot tell us much about ^& future but atten^jts to discipline 
our anticipations of _ the- (or a) future as it appears to us here , nowi 
Richard Slaughter's elegant conceptualization of relationships between past, 
present and^future (see Figure 1) suggests that the present can be thought 
of as a slipping "knot in time" which tie.<5_ together our interpretations of 
the past and our anticipations of the future (Slau^ter, 1985) . 



nterpretGtion Anticipation 




FUTUPZ 



Eoinced present: 



Figm^^-X^ — Relationships between past» present and future 
(^iaughter, 1985) 




As Figure 1 suggests > history and„ futures study are equally iit^rtaht in 
helping us to avoid the teniptation__of withdrawing to the harrow confines 
of an attenuated- and bounded_preseait . Such a withdrawal leads to a kind of 
temporal chauvinism , -__an^gxaqaerat ion of the Unique qualities of the present 
and the ^obsessive contenqporaneity^ that characterizes many sociological 
studies cf curriculum- (Goodson, 1985: 1). HistoiY and futures study _also 
help.us to avoid looking to either past or future as an escape. from the 
present. The value of interpreting the past and anticipating the future is 
realized %^en each is reconnected to the presents We_do_not usually study 
the past in order that we may remain .psychologically .stranded in Ancient 
Greece or with Australia's convict. settlers^. but in order to return to the 
present with the understandings gained. --Similarly, the most useful exair^les 
of the arts of anticipation. are^ not those that leave us caiJtive in Steven 
Spielberg's dreanis or (Seorge_Qrweil»s nightmares, but those which invite us 
to think more clearly^ critically and creatively about what we are doing 
here^ how, in the present within which past-ahd future are enfolded i 
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A cornmon misconception of futures study is to equate it with prediction , 
However, as Figure 2 illustrates^ prediction is only brie activity among, 
many in the wide spectrian of activities arid influences. that. co^rise_ the 
futures field. Indeed, the view_bf_ fut^es. study„^S6died-in- th paper 
sees^ prediction itfslf^as„ a rather narrow arid - unrewarding activity, though 
the products of ^prediction (hopes, fears, probabilities) are data which 
can and should be drawn upon for analysis, synthesis and critical 
evaluation . 
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PndominMtiyL 

FUTURES MOVEMENT 
CNonzuitlve: 

WCTncepmilmng 
: and povibly 



— Pi^ictioh, TVend Exaipo&tion 
— Mbdil Building. StmuIi6oa. Systems AjOAlyiu 
-'Economic ind TecHnffiil FonoisQng 
^Teclmbl^ Aimiment. Policy Studio 
— PPuinnjg 

-Mtaii S^iHin. Tic&Dblofia] ("Hirai SF 

— FuSim EifcCTtion. AcsHemic Wrinng tnd 
CriScism, Cdmmimintian 

~5cenino Writmi 

— Ucdpttn isd Pyitopiia Speeulitxve Fietiofi 

^AntHropologksI Spceolative Fiction 

— Htmm Potaiitlils Movement 

•Aisociitioa: Nttwo^ xndl/>bbies 

'^Theory tad Piacticc of Alternative Lifestyles 

— *StaittStORnittg^> Free Aaiociatwc 

— Visionaxy and Opinion-Leading Literature 

— AhcrelSut&of Cmciousness: Dreams. 
Inndtion, Meditation 

—Eastern Religion, Eschatology 

■Fantasy 



-SOFT" POLE 
(Open) 



__N._B..Jt ffilueC.bej«mphasacdtbaLthc.aboyi_attempta_ta^^ ocdy m m >efvi*w of th« fl*ld. Extmpha Uitad an npn- 
■entativt, not exhaustive^ Simflsriy. pot itions apo n the ip«ctnici may vary accoi diaf to DtimefDus ttctu a. 



Figure 2; T^e futures field - a spectrum of activities and 
influences (SIau^iter> 1984) 
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TEMPORAL HdRIZONS CtmRIOTLUM DISCOURSE 

Much curriculum discourse has been iimited by the temporal, horizons of the 
past and the present, resulting in a kihd of. "temporal asyinnetry" (Slaughter, 
1983: 31) in the language and literature of .curriculum study. This 
asynmetry is much more than a matter of curriculum content being shaped 
largely by traditions. inherited from the past or perceptions of "relevance" 
in the present^ ' lt_is also reflected in the legitimacy assumed for forms 
of inquiry which.seek data about past or present human experiences _ such. as, 
respectively^ .historicail and comparative studies of cxirricultim. __But_the 
application of futures study to curriculum work does not_ only _ servo _ to 
redress this imbalance. Rather, it helps to .provide a critical perspective 
on temporality in curriculum and alerts us ^ to Sie_ ways in which temporal 
continuities and ambiguities function in mediating our experiences of 
curriculum. 

For example^ Madeleine- (1981) has drawn attention to "temporal 

reductionism"_- the aaiitrary attributi^^ human e^^rience to limited 
and_specific periods of time such as the past> the present _or_ the future. _ 
Tifite runs as a continuous thread through curriculum, work. but . oxor e^qperience 
at any given moment is a complex enfolding of _ bur interpretations of the past, 
perceptions of the present and anticipations of alternative futures. 
Grumet sees ah autobiographical method, for cuixiculum theorizing as one way 
of obtaining a creative and critical grasp on this complexity. In 
autol>iography„we„can_rBveal the extent to which our pasts are suffused with 
our futures in_the__form of hopes, fears, e3Q>ectatibh_s : and intentions. . 
Conversely ^„TOtobiography can reveal the extent to which what_we_try to 
recover^ from the past and perceive in the present is determined_£y bur 
aspirations and an tic ippt ions, ih her insistehce_that_autbbio^a^hy involves 
not only the "restitdtioh and reconstruction "_bf_educatibn^1 experience but 
also its rehearsal s Grumet is in. implicit, stippbrt. bf the view of futures 
:study^:explicated here: that. tfie_ arts _bf_ anticipation are not only useful in 
ttie revelation emd realization of possible futures but that they also inform 
our understandings of the past and our choices withjji the present. 

Another _kind_bf ten^ral reductionism is alluded to by Gbbdson (1985;3-4J 
in his.critigue of sociological studies of ciirriciilum which. i'faid'^ the past 
to_obtain historical "snapshots" to "shai^pen contemp6rary_axes".withbut 
tracing the connectidhs between: current curricular fbrms_and^^eir 
historical antecedents. A similar: critique can.be made. bf . those who draw 
on the "hard J^le^ of futures research. jsee.Figuxe-2) -tojusti^ curricular 
inclusions or exclusions. "Baids!!_on__the_ future are conducted using 
techniques such as trend extrapolation^ _nbdelling and economic • 

and techhical_forecasting._ These "raids" produce future "snapshots" I:, the 
form of predictions_about a "post-industrial society"^ "technological 
change "^_^"the_^irformation age" and the like. Those who put such predictions 
to_use_ in. curriculum decision-making often assiahe that education should _be a 
^'preparation" for the future as predicted. Even leaving aside the. debate 
about v^ether or not education should be a "prepeuratibh" fbr anything, there 
are at least two difficulties with such approaches. 

First, predicted futures give tis llttle_hbpe of transcending our own - 
histories since they are themselves^prbducts of the scientific, technological 
and economic determihisnL.tiiat has shaped western industrial society and its 
systems meiss education, for two centxiries. Predicted futures invariably 
xeinforce.the taken-for^grMted, the stereot^ical arid the status quo and, 
fi^^^ermore^_heip_to_perpetuate the view that the most worthwhile kinds of 
knowledge^ are -those that can be structured by reference to the models and 
methods of positivist science. 
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Secondly^ techniques such as trisnd ex^teapdlati bh, siroulati^ and modelling 
invest the future with a spurious objectivity - times to come _ are _ seen as 

the metaphdricai eguivalehts of places to visit> as though _they_hM a 

tangible presence ^but there'*. Futures exist largely in human _minds and, 
thus> in ah objective sense. they are hever_"c>at fiherelVbut, rather, are 
always "here > now^* i _ Recognizing that futures are intrinsic to present 
action and_existence liberates the critical and creative imagiriatibh. It 
allows^us to -explore longer time frames than those usually dared by pbsitivists 
and/ unlike those ^o are concerned with predictibn and cbhtrol/ to explore 
possible futures without colonizing them, Thus^ the kind of futures. study, 
which can expand the temporal horizons of curriculum discourse_is^ paradoxically, 
that which is located firmly in our present, consciousness., .ir .critica 
reflection on the cbhcepts> .values, .meanings ^.imag^ and metaphors within 
which the temporal cdhtihulties_of past^.pr^ and future are enfolded. 
Ah outline of su^_ critical futxires study" has been provided by Slaughter 
jl984^ 1986bi and its use in resolving practical problems of curriculxom 
design and curriculum inquiry is an on-going project for both Slaughter (1986a) 
and myself (Gough, 1986a). 

ANTICIPATION AS A PRACTICAL (DELIBERATIVE) ART 

My explorati6h_bf_ the interface. beto^ study and futures study 

'^^fz^???? 1.^°?^^?^?^ ^ response to the demamds of designing and 
conducting in-service_teacher education courses in curriculum development 
and administration, ttiese courses have evclved in a climate of increasing 
devolution of authority iii education frbm centralized bureaucracies to_ 
local school commiihities . Since there are abstract_procediirai_ rules, for 
resolving the practical problems of _school-f6cused_curricu^ 
the ihbst appropriate courses, of _ci2rricuium study ctre those ^^ich are 
exploratory, eclectic _ and _pragM in relating knowledge to policy and 
^?^^°^*zz?^^®^^^? there. can_be-no universally applicrble agendas for 
schobl^based curriculum decision-making, it is an educational practice which 
is_ susceptible to in5)rovement and it should therefore be possible to develop 
strategies by which the coxirse of curriculum deliberations can be affected 
in constructive ways. One reason for seeking some of these strategies 

amqnj the methods of futures study is suggested by one of the facets, of 

effecti-ve deliberatibh discussed by Jbsepli Schwab, namely, "the anticipatory 
?^incx»tioh of alternatives". 

Effective, decisibru^ ^requires that 2xere.be available to practical 
deliberation .the greatest possible nun±>er and fresh diversity of 
alternative. solutions to problems. One reason for this requirement 
is obvious enough: The best choice among poor and shbpwbrh alternatives 
will still he a poor solutibn to -^e problem. A secbnd aspect is less 
dbvidus. Many of the problems which arise in ah institutional structure 
... will be hovel problems > arising from changes in the times and 
circumstances and from the consequences of previous so lutibhs tb 
previous problems. Such problems^. with their strbhg tincture. of novelty, 
cannot bo solved. by _femiliar_sb lutibhs i They cannot^be-well solved by 
apparently„hew_sbiutlbns ar from old habits of mind and old ways 

of doing things. (Schwab, 1970: 315-6) 

Clearly, -the "anticipatory generation of alternatives*^ is at the heart bf 
futures study (and, indeed, of any ix>licy-related study) and it would seem 
reasonable to suppose that sbme of the methods of forecasting alternative 
social, technological and envirohroehtal futures might also be applicable to 
generating alternative curriculum futures. 



Q teibhg a number of general principles br brbad strategies for exploring 
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futuTe? in educ*±i6^ i986aj three seem to have pafti6ai» 

significance for curriculum inquiry, naiSeiy: 

li mticipating a plurality of futures 

^' an eclectic approach to sources and methods 

3; critique and negotiation of meanings; 



ANTICIPATING A PLURALir/ OF FHTURES 

At any_giyen_time many futures iSay be p6ssifcle_and we should be alert for 
the_artificial narrowing of vision which characterizes most r-tterapts to 
predict or prescribe "the" future singular ) ; futures (plural) thinking is 
mostly concerned witlithe elucidation and critique of alternative s among 
which we may distinguish between i±os5 which are: 

i) probable - predicted in terms of present knowledge and t^indi; 
11) possible virtuaiiy anything that can be imagined is^poiiibie, 

though some possibilities may seem to be more plausible 
than others; 

iii) preferred - desirable alternatives an^ng those %rfiich seem possible - 
they are hot necessarily probable at present. 

Since the purpose of exploring futures in education is to improve upon^past 
and present policies and practices, we should seek to elucidate prefe^ eE 
futures by imagining and exploring the inijlications of possible alternatives 
rat±ier than by choosing among those alternatives which may now seem most 
probable . 



One important af^lication of generating alternative possibilities for 
curriculum futures is the diagnosis and correction of error in the present 
For ejcample, Bpchelle (1986) ^^isuaiizes future choice in terms of environSiSt 
design- (see Figure 3). 

MO^heile's architectural metaphors^rimihd us that education is a social ^fact 
an_institutiqn designed and constructed by human societies. There sfe pa^aileis 
^rT^ Ji^f^Jovindations of physical architecture - the clay, sand 5r role on 
wnch a building rests - and the paradigns of social "architecture", the 
understandings of reality, nature and human nature upon whiSh ou^ social 
institutions rest. Mudi curriculum work begins when we n5tiM "cracks" in 
jxisting curricul^structures and We: seek to identi^ and_ remedy the frictions, 
taiiures, faults and flaws which may have caused them to appear (Gough, 1986,c) . 

HpChelli'senvirohiiht_ design approach can be used to generate questions 
about curriculum_^choices v^ch can guide anticipatory curriculum inquiry. 
For example, in_^stgraduate courses in curriculum study I have invited 
• teachers and other currictiltm workers to use the approach to probe their 
own circu^tances. Mocbelle's cdibice #1 is immediately f^Slii^ to those 
who are acquainted with the recent history of curriculum desi^ and ev '-uation 
All^too often^-we merely tinker with the superstructure _of_ curriculum in order 
to make tiic cracks disaf4>ear teni)orarily^_ Without investigating the soundness 
of^ ttie underlying structures and paradigms i But A^iat are the curricular 
equivalents of Hpdhelle^s remaining dioices?^ For exan^le, which of his 
rfioices is meta^brically akin to tite current curriculum reforms underway 
in pbst-cosjpulso^ education in Australia and elsewhere? Mocheiie's 

^®=^9?=^Pr°ach deaushstrates that the "anticipatory generation 
^f .f^^?"*^^Y?? " assists in both ttie diagnosis and_resolution of practical 
problems^ _«ien-used as a metaphor for curriculum^ decision-making it directs 
Q-*-tention to the problems underlying immediate choices and actions 
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Figure 3; Future choice - ah envirbiuneht design approach, (Hoxdielle r 1^86) 
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AN ECLECTIC APPROACH TO SOORCES AND METHODS 



Images of aiterriative f uturii ,i^ually spring f rbffi f blir major sourcii iiia 
are elucidated by corresponding aethbds aiid procedures: 



extrapolation - perceived consequences bf^pfesent_trends and events 
are elucidated by tH5nd__ analysis and extrapolation- 

- ppinipns about_^what_oigtot or_ou^t to happen are 
elucidated by ^monitoring cultural and Sub-ciiltural 
cbhsensus_ie^g., polls, commissions of "experts" f 
Delphi tedmiqtiesj; 

- speculative iaaginatioh of pebplt.> especially 
artists in variotis media, fsroduces images »^ich are 
elucidated by cbhnbisseurship^ critique_and, to Sbme 
extent, by eaiaating their creative behaviour (e.g., 
scenarib-buil{Ung_freqTiently_emia^^^ science fiction) ; 

- cbmbinihg images^from_cxtrapolation, consensus and" 
creative speculation produces further images bf 
alternative futures ; confcinatory techniques (e.g., 
croas-iatpact ^matrices , relevance trees , futures 
wheels! are among the most cOiaracteristic tools bf 
professional futxurists. 



i) 



ii) consensus 



iiij iitiagihatibn 



iv) cbirfaination 



To date, the ahticipation^f futures in curriculum has depended to a li^rge 
extent on extrapolation^ from present trends or on a limited si:i)^culturai 
consensus aifiong^ "experts "and elites (see, for example, Srif fin, 1986) 
^e extension of consensus techniques to wider publi^i ii one way in which 
the^ aiiticiprttory generation bf alternatives" in curriculum might be 
multiplied. 

For exanple, children's views_aboit What might or ought to happen are a 
relatively imderused source _^of_ consensus forecasting , at least as far as 
curriculum futures are concerned. However, studies of children's iiages 
of global futures demonstrate some of the gbtehtial pitfalls bf tiiis line of 
inquiry. Both Wilson (1984) and McGregor (1985) are ala^d that children's 
Yi?|.ons of global futures seem tb be dbmihated by imagii of^e devastation 
following a nuclear holocaust br images of dehumitiizid technological 
dystopias.^ Biese writers are hbt only pateonizing of their subjects but are 
also_reductionist in their :teit55bral horizons^_^ since to^ seem tb be less 
interested in children's views as ahticipation& than in proving adult 
culpability (pastor present) f or _ children ' s pessimism. McGregor, for 
example^ even challenges the warrants of the children's views as predictions 
by^suggesting that their lack^of a "basic )cnbwledge bf things present and 
future (whatever_that_might mean) , and their resultant pessiMsm, is 
e3q)lained by_unnnecessariry alarirdst teachers of social itudies, ^ace 
studies and environnental educatibn. 

There may_be_r^ for a fbrm bf ciirxiculum inquiry *Sich takes children's 
views^of ^possible futures nrare seriously, that is less concerned to attribute 
tbe source of their anticipations to some past_or present deficit in the 
adult world and sore interested in_the_elacidation and critique of 
alternative futures as imagined and explored by children. The difference 
between reductionist and expansionist interpretations of children's 
anticipations is nicely illustrated by the difference beta^een Michael 
^unig's cartoon (Figure 4) and the following quote from an architect Who 
became a school teacher; 
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"I like to see what the Ghildreri are up to. You might say I think 
of thein as a kind of early warning system for what's next in the 
world. Here we are getting older, and tliere they are getting 
different.- (Mooney, 1982: 80) 



FACF m man 
CWLp Ofi 

sncK 




Fignire 4: Cartoon Jby-^chael lieunig^ 



Hiese differing interpretations of: children's anticipations. raise questions 
for curriculuin inguixyv When we observe childreh_i'getting different", to 
what extent should we allow that they may be esqpiorSg futures of ^ich we 
have ho knowledge and lUiat we will probably not inhabit? To what extent 
does the curricnaum permit^ s^^^ distinct from "tying children 

to sticks" of our mi(cing_Adiid3 resiaricts their anticipations to futures that 
ve have already. colonized? For exai^le, we have long tied children's 
perceptions of .spatial relations to Newton's Euclidean model of the world, 
despite its_displacement by Einstein's model in the early part of this 

century. -^fts long ago as 1926 it was pointed out by A.N. Whitehead. that 

certain inconsistencies in behaviourist theories of perceptibn_disappeared 
if one allowed that httmah perceptual organs were geared to Einstein's 
time-space cdntijtiuinn and not to Euclid's georoet^_ (Etaery, 1981). Yet, as 
Piaget and Inhelder a956i_bbserved^_while the pre-school child's concept of 
space is topological (''getting different"?), by -^e age of twelve it is 
Euclidean ("tied to a stick"?) . 

Creative methods for generating alternative, futtires may ai 
lines of curriculum in<|uiry. For exainple^ .many_bf the images. of futures in 
any historic period are cbhceived and_cbmmicated by creative artists, 
especially writers of speculative- ficti^_and their equivalents in other 
^dia. : There may be some-ved\a^±n_attexipti^ to collate imagined futures 
Q in currici^tim_and_ to_rei^ them^ to new paradigms of education which seem 
JC ^ ^ emerging from cdianged assan?ptions about the nature of the world and 
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about h:7w huihahs^p^^ interact with that world (see Gbughi. 1986b, 

1987)., For ekmipie^ Le Gain's story of Fairweather (see above! can.be 
read_a3 an imaginative rehearsal of ah "ecological paradigm"_of . education 
iEmery^ 1981) . irtie sorts of questions that might_be generated from such 
studies of creative iihages include^ are images^bf . future classrooms which 
represent _ them as electronic information. technotopias an anticipation of a 
new paradigm for lecoming. or_a_ thinly, disguised regression to industrial 
era pedagogies? Applica^^^ other creative techniques to curriculum 

work (such as scenario building) are provided by Evans (1986) and G. Gough 
and McGuire (1986) 



CRITIQUE AND NEGOTIATION OF MEANINGS 

Discourse about futures in curriculum, of ten.^ fails to penetrate the taken- 
for-grantedhess of the inherited. reanings en4>edded in everyday language. A 
very simple example is the use of a phrase liJce "future to refer 
to some aspect^bf education - be it _an insStu^on^--a program or a practice - 
about which there is some uncertainty* JSudu a phrase encourages a polarization 
of future pbssibilities>_iirpiying tiiat the uncertainty will be resolved in 
one of only two_ways A^ich^^ other. Of greater 

cpncem_is_the__ease witib^ich Toffler's tortured metaphors: ( "future. shock" , 
^disease_ofch2mge"," collision with the future"} have persisted in futures 
discourse^ spawning a generation of pbp^ futurists who have marketed 
incoherence as thou^ it were insight. 

^hus, another approach to the exploration. cf_ futures in curriculum is by 
way of the critical analysis of^the .inherited meanings , traditions, values, 
paradigms^ myths> metaphors^ concepts, and gtiiding images of various kinds 
that are ^ embedded in .everyday.^ language and which mediate bur interpretations 
of experience. and anticipations of future possibilities . l^iis critique.aisb 
anticipates. negotiating wi^th wider publics the validity and defefisibility of 
emergent^meanings and reconceptualizations and also anticipates the .search 
forpractical strategies :or the selective legitimation bf new or renewed 
xmder standings . 

A practical tool for exploring such_transf orations of meaning is Slaughter's 
"transformative bycle" {l9S6abi , _a modification of which, as applied to 
curriculum work>_ is .illustrated in -Figure 5. The transformative cycle is 
essentially a. tecimique. for xmderstanding change which it achieves by 
representing negotiations of meaning as a con .ihuihg process of interpretive 
construction and reconstruction. The pbih^ u.-ihg the cycle is. not to 
reify, issues by forcing them to fit the cycle 's phases but. to. explore how 
changes of meaning might bccur and how meanings might be constituted in 
different discourses. 

An underlying assiamptipn 6f_.the.cycle.is that meanings, values, 
commitments and understandings .have become less certain, more fluid 
and dynacuc than perhaps, they were . Changes which once may 

have_spahned centuries are now taking place in a few years. Since 
few schools-were established with the express purpose of mediating, 
change-it.is -not surprising that they find it hard to cope. . .Nof.is... 
it surprising that individuals exhibit symptoms of xihceftainty^ stress 
and fear as they regress tb the minimal present. . ^ .From within. the 
extended present the processes of continuity and.change look less 
threatening. . .individuals who know. that. they, stand at the centre of 
tneir own histories as agents rather. than _ spectators are well placed 
tb hegbtiate conceptions and images of futures worth living in. 
(Slaughter^ 1986b:67) | _g 
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FUTORES THINKING SND CURKICOLDM STUDY: WdRKSHOP ACTIVITISS 

Noel Gough 
Viccor±a College 



TRANSFORMATIONS OF MEANING 

Discpurse about curriculum involves the .:se of aiuiy concepts whose meanings- 
^^f«_*^o?^ztiae^t© t^ Slaughter (1984) sees tiiese changes in terrns of a 

"transformative cycle" which has four phases; breaJcdowhs of meaning, 

re conceptualizations, negotiations and; conflicts, and selective iegitination. 
Thus, the "transforsative cycle" for the concept of wor^ in society* misht 
look like this: 



BREAKDOWNS 
OF MHANlNG 



R£:0KCE?TUSL12AT10KS 

prsauctiTi^ of doMscie «iOc)c ajut 
arc/craZt work mzs. 




SELErriV£:_: 
LEGITinATION 

•oonomic scruecuras. x«mw«<! 

rjMpoMiJbillry . . . 



NEuGTIATIOSS 

ANT coNFtiers 



with- crmd* 
trmfiBOAtlon&lA . • . 



iSuch cycles suggest that bringing futtires thin3cing to bear in curriculum studies 
might entail: 

par^cipation-^i?^ and rcintetpretation of 

inherited i&eanings and traditions 

^^^^^^i^^c<3^c^ptualizatibn cf new meajiings via images, metaphors, 
values^ etc.- _ 

?#9©tiatihg and contesting with:wider publics the validity/dcfenribility 
of emerging alternatives among intentions^ anticipiatibns and meanings 
selective legitimation of meainings, images, etc. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



We then heed to ask: for my/our own form of : curriculum practice (scholar, teacher, 
consultant, teacher educator or wha^wr) vhi traditions/meanings should be 
given high priority for critical reinterpretation? tew should we go about the 
??*^?_.5*_"?°?^*P^?'fl4?*^®^':^^ selective iegitimatibh? what 

strategies amd resources aire available (or can be invented) to help us in these 
tasks? 

Slaughter, 1 Richard/ Towards a Critical Futurism, World Fotcre Society Balletir, 
1954, le (4) 19-25 and 18 (5) 11-21 
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am annlieation of Sl a ughter ' s "transfbrrtiative cycle" to 
cnrr i culuin stud y 



REffiftRSING FUTURE HINDSIGHT: A TECHNIQUE FOR CURRICULUM INgUIRY 



"Rehearsing future hindsight" is a two-step technique. which uses a ftittires 
perspective to generate issues and questions for. curxiculim_study. 1 have 
been refining this technique in teacher. education programs s 1983 (see, 
for exaii5)le> Gpu^^ 19845 _when_ I referred to it as a "curriculum time 
capsuler^ M_ex^^ie cf .^e technique is illustrated in Figures 6 and 7. 
When, used in a group setting, i usually encourage individual written 
responses to step 1 ("Time Capsule A") , followed by small group work in 
response to step 2 ("Time Capsule B") . 

The rationale for rehearsing future hindsight is an inversion of a principle 
of futures study concerned with the rehearsal of surprise: 

One effective way_ of _prepar±n possible surprises of the 

future is to rehearse .the experience of surprise. Surprise may 
be manifested in various ways and can entail, for exan^le, being 
amused, amazed, bewildered or dismayed. The rehearsal of surprise 
may thtis include seeking but, or inventing^ images of alternative 
futures which are perceived to be humorous > fantastic, puzzling or 
disturbing. (Gbu^, 1986a: 4) 

It is hot only likely that we will .be_ surprised by v^at mfolds in our 
futures but that.we_will also_be surprised, as now, by what is past. With 
the ^enefit_of.hihdsi^t„ there _is much in the past which we find amusing, 
amazing^ ^puzziing or distm^ing. We may equally well find that what is now 

in some future time, provoke similar responses. 
Rehearsing future hindsight provides ah imaginary standpoint from which to 

"deconstruct" present assuirotibhs. The technique attempts to provide a 

framework which goes beyond atten^tihg an academic answer _ to. such_ questions, 
as "what if this theory^ or that theorist, is.wrbhg?l^ teffier,_.the te 
aims to simulate the feeling of certainty ■Sat_acco^anies .^hindsight - the 
sure knowledge that> in a possible future, tiieories and assumptions that we 
how take for granted have been fad.sified. 



Rehearsing future hindsi^t begins, therefore, by cohfrohtihg participants 
with some dogmatism from the past with which they are very likely to disagree. 
Ideally, step 1 should prbvbke some sort of discernible "gut_ reaction", such 
as laughter or anger. : I usually ehcourage.participants_tb_write ffieir_fesp6h 
individually, followed by a brief discussion during which Sieir imediate 
reactions are shared. _ These shared responses can tten be drawn upon in 
prbviding_a context for step 2.__^us, if participants have said that they 
found "Time Capsule .ft" to _be "absurd", "illogical", "crass", "funny", 
"ridiculous"^ "a joke", "difficult to take seriously", "annoying" or "a 
bizarre piece of .pseudo-precision" , they can be encouraged to laugh, jeer br 
sneer as tiiey read "Time Capsule B". 

Step 2 of rehearsing future: hindsight can be based on any current brthbdbxy^ 
and responses seem best to be elicited in small group settings. Thepurpbse 
of the exercise is tb imagine and invent alternative, "futiare histbries 
basis for critically analyzing and evaluating ^e present and ea^rience 
is that small groups are likely_to.be more creative and critical tiian 
ihdivid^ls^ mMy_of_^^om tend to locked into one perspective of the 
future 2tnd the_present^^^^« written responses to step 1 may be used to 
-suggest analogous eaqplanations for change, e.g. , idehtificatibh of ascun^tibns 
in "Tine_ Capsule k" now known to be false may lead to a search for assiamptiohs 
in "B" ^ich can be imagined to be falsified by future events or circumstances. 
Conversely, the ideritificatibh of assunptibhs in tiie preiseht which e^^laih 
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The sum total of food converted Into tnbusht by women caniieyer epuai the sum total of food 
converted into thouph: by mer.. It follows, therefore, that men will Mlway$ mm more tha'n 



Miss Hardaker was a naive partisan of any approach that could be labelled physiolooical or 
Quantitative, and she was led to the conclusion quoted above by the tollowlng arggmenr 

When a man and a woman each sat^a pourid of bread, the woman obyioosiylSvili not be able to 
swallow her pound of bread in the same tim_e as wil^the men." and from that point on hr- smaller 
orcans reduire lonper to process the pound of bread: 

f^_» ^^^'J^® into its equivalent of thought: it 

IsAvident tKat_a_pbjjn^^ will represent as much tnoogm in a woman's brain as in a 

*® smaller oi^ans refuse to ersimilate as fast as hisjhe iarger organism >Afil! 

•rMP^esja contrad^^ established relations of matter and force: and there is a general 

historic corroboration of this Idea in the actual record of sex activity. Wome^^ have done 
something of hearty everything that men have done, but they have come later and with smalie r 
offerings. 

"^^^ consecLueritiy^rea^^ for transforming energy,- 

^P_'T>2n (and here Mj« a; metaphor from astronomy) '*must be content to revolve 

about him in the future as in the past" That Js. Miss Hardaker believes that "nhe law of 
transformation of energy^ governs the direct conversion of bread into thought 



Susan Si_MttMj»ed>l€^Scicnc»:C^^ Victorian Biologists Consider Th* Woman Question'" Journal 

of th» History of Biology tl (1) 1976 : 1-56 



*^°Y* f *_'^yP^?'^_^^ of scientific wri^ng 

published in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the Writincs of 

^ equality in voting rights, in 'wages, 

ir. education and in access to careers. 



MOfct educators in: the late twentieth century would how oppose Miss Hardaker 's 
views and would also oppose a school curriculuic shaped ^'"such vie*vs. 

?-i^^iyz©utline the reasons why, in the late twentieth century, we believe 
Kiss Hardaker to be wrong. 

^' ^'^^'^y ?^.*'^f^? i'^_*^.^°9l_^^?iculinn (between 18S2 and the 

Present) that have resulted from widespread opposition to vievre such as 
those held by Miss Hardaker. 



womea 



Miss Hardaker, '^Science _a_nd The Woman Questior:' 
The Popular Science Monthly: Vol: 20. March 1862 



REFERENCE 



Figore 6 4— Step 1 of a "rehearsing ftiture hindsight" exercise 
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C-j?5^CULUM STL-DIES ft20 rCTURTS SrODIES : WORKSHOP >1AT£RIA1£ 

Noel Goach 
Victoria Collece 



Oj-pszcjzvy. capsule : part b 



The Roie of Concrete Experience 

^'^ef-'^l^ohccp? qf-the sequence of stages, with the concrete opera- 
tional stage preceding the more abstract Jbrma! operational stage, 
^"^P^^^L^^^^^ a learner must experience concrete 

versions oi concepis an^ processes b^^^^ can understand their 

^f^stf^ct fbrrns. Some iheorins and praaitioners extend this to learning 
generally; inbependeri: of deyeiopmerii. Thcy maintain that a collese 
stuben^l who is at the forma! operational or abstract leve^ m oni 
subjeci. say literature or economies, may still be at the breoperaiiona! 
^_-P?-"cie operational level m another, say physics. Furthermore, you 
^.^.^^^ ^"^^._^ 5tubeni -physics by using a xex: that treats the 
subject abstraaiy until you firs; bring him to experience the concepij 
and processes concretelN^^^ example, in a laboratory or in some 
other environment where he has actual experience ind^ersbna^^ 
o^'^APheribmena involved, there is a certain amount of 
truth vo this, bu: nobody reafJ>- know'S how much. It seems urilikelv. for 
*^2?Pj^v'^^lA^oJ)ege_s^ is going to be as Tiaive.and unable to 
cope with a physics text as an elementar\^br junior hig^r student, no 
matter ho\^^ little experience he has had_wiih the actual physical 
relationships and occurrences involved. On th< btl^er hand, it Is 
^^H^^Ly o^_^ioV5-that^^^ sophisticated scholars are completely 

banjed by physics, just as some ph^ysicists are cbmpietely inadequate in 
dealing with sbcioiojicil or psychological relationships: One implica- 
tipn for teaching ts that, whena learner br^rbup ©nearners is having 
difnculty with a concept or process, concrete experience mav be 
needed. Thrs.has been put in the fbm) of a set of guidelines that have 
been very influential In guiding leaching, namely: 

j hear— and I forget 
I see— and I remember 
I do— and I understand. 



REFERENCE: M. Daniel Smith, Edu ;ationa3: Psveholocy aiig its - 
Boston: Allyn end Bacon/ 1975:45 



b r . Agpl iea-tibn , 



?^«:P«««fe above, is typical of a certain large _ body of eaaeational writing 
published iri the late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries. 

i^.*^* ?-*^*::^y«^^^#^*^: «cntxary would now €jppose Piacet's views 
and would also oppose a school curriculum shaped by such views. 

1. Briefly outline the retsons why, iii the late twenty-first century, we 
believe Piaget to be wrong. 

2- Briefly outline the changes in school curricultsn (between 1975 and 2075) 
that have resulted from widespread opposition to Piaget's views. 
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Figure 7; Step 2 of a "rehearsing future hir 

It 
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reactibhs to "A" xnay lead to imagining assuinptibns in the future vrtiich will 
cast present orthodoxies in a similar light. 

For„exairple^ the. amused con tenip the sairpie "Time Capsule A" provokes 

in many ^eaders^is_partiy based in adherence to ideologies of the present as 
weii as perceived misconceptions of the past. What might be a future =: 
equivalent of the feminist ideblbgy which shapes many people's responses to 
"A"? Can we imagine or invent a future ideology which will make Piaget's 
views seem absurd or indefensible? 



CONCLUSION 

Curriculum work is inherently. futures-oriented. Any curriculum's design 
forecasts (perhaps optimistically) interact^^^ among learners, teachers, 
^^^^^^^^-^^z™""*^^®?^" It _ seems reasonable to suggest, therefore, that 
curriculum inquiry should include in its subject matter the anticipations, 
aspirations, hopes and fears which are principles of present action and 
existence for those of us who engage in curriculum research and 
scholarship. 

In one of Le Guih's stories of the Kesh, a young girl is on a journey from 
which she makes a_ short. detour to visit her family in a nearby town. She 
recalls^ "I had_been_to_Madidinou many times, of course, but this time 
the town looked altogether different, since I was oh a journey beyond it." 

(iie.Suin, 1§85: 10-11) The search for alternative curriculum futures, should 
have a similar effect, to make the present - and particularly the choices we 
perceive within it - look "altogether different". But, unlike a journey 
beyond a town, alternative curriculum futures are hot "out there" waiting 
for us to arrive. They are waiting only for us to imagine and to invent 
them here> now. 
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